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No Paper 


Thank you for your reminder of the 
deadline. It is my regret that we have 
no newspaper to submit this year... 
a last minute resignation in August 
meant that I had to drop my speech 
and journalism classes — which are 
elective — to take over the English 
classes. My schedule was too heavy 
to handle the newspaper which is an 
extra-curricular activity. In small 
schools, the better students are wanted 
for so many activities that newspapers 
prosper more when done in class time 
under direct supervision. Perhaps 
the schedule may work out next 
year. — G. S., Wyo. 


Discontinued 


I realize your January letter was a 
form notice of our failure to submit 
a paper but I would like to state the 
accompanying circular was the first 
we had received. I do appreciate your 
willingness to permit us a late entry 
but, for a number of reasons, we are 
not putting out a paper this year. I 
want you to know we appreciate the 
courtesies you extended us and to let 
you know the kind of comments on 
the scoring sheets when we were mem- 
bers were much appreciated.—ES., Pa. 


Mixed Up 


I am a new Adviser and this is the 
first job of this type I’ve had. I know 
nothing about your organization or 
service, nor am I familiar with the 
paper’s history or organization. Things 
have been quite mixed up this year. 
These papers are going in after the 
deadline but we’d be happy just to 
get a post-contest criticism. Any sug- 
gestions will be gratefully appreciated. 
We are planning to attend the Con- 
vention. — MB., N.Y. 


Infant Publication 


We have just published Vol. I, No. 1. 
of our literary magazine. We realize 
the deadline has passed but since this 
is an infant publication, I wonder if 
we might be an exception. — MS., Pa. 


Of course. We have a soft spot 
in our hearts for new publications 
and are glad to be of help in every 
way possible. The foregoing letters 
indicate, also, that we do try to 


keep track of all former members 
and to make whatever adjustments 
we can to help an Adviser in a dif- 


ficult situation. We send out our 
circulars but they are often lost in 
the mails. All publications on the 
list continue to get our circulars 
and we have a special force to take 
care of last minute arrivals up to 
the time we start preparing the 
release list. — Ed. 


Covers? 


We are making an effort to improve 
our paper and there are two questions 
which bother us. What is the feeling 
of the CSPA on the use of covers for 
duplicated newspapers? For a number 
of years, we have been using a cover 
of heavy weight colored paper. Some- 
times black ink is used; at others, 
colored ink. It has always been my 
personal feeling that a school news- 
paper should not use a cover at all. 
What is your opinion on the use of 
a complete page of jokes which have 
been gathered from magazines, news- 
papers, and the like? — D.L., Mich. 


We cannot recall ever having 
seen a cover on a high school 
duplicated newspaper. The only 
newspapers that do carry covers are 
those issued by elementary schools 
though not all of them follow this 
practice. High schools which are 
developing a news-magazine do use 
them but this is another type of 
publication with its own style and 
format. The effectiveness of a 
front page on a newspaper is lost 
if it carries a cover. The first page 
is the show window of the school. 
We suggest it not be covered. There 
is no objection to a page of jokes 
but few newspapers carry such 
pages. They could be used as filler 
for spots that open up when the 
pages are being made up. We try 
to encourage originality and de- 
pendence on the humor to be found 
in classes and other places through- 
out the school. If any are “lifted” 
they should recognize the source. 
In a duplicated paper, a joke page 
may be feasible but no printed 
paper could afford to devote so 
much space to such a feature —Ed 


Destroyed 


Several copies of the School Press 
Review were destroyed by mistake by 
a school maid and I should like to 
secure the last two issues of 1955-56 
and the fall issues. We find the Review 


The Cover 


The cover shows Beverly Robbins, 
senior class editor, Leah Hill (stand- 
ing), executive news-editor, Fred 
Heard, editor-in-chief, and Donna 
Pfefferle, feature editor of the News 
Nugget staff, making up their weekly 
page for the Sunday Herald and News, 
Using galley proofs, they are making 
up the page, now three years old, be- 
fore taking it to the newspaper plant 
where they will work with the com- 
positor in completing the job. This 
page is designed for beginning journ- 
alists. The more advanced students 
produce a five-column bi-weekly tab- 
loid, The Klamath Krater. ll of 
them work under the direction of Jef- 
ferson D. Yohn, Instructor in Journal- 
ism, Klamath Union High School, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


helpful and informative and would 
like to have the copies for our files. 
— B.M., La. 


We are glad to supply back copies 
as long as the supply lasts. — Ed. 
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EDITORIAL GIMMICKS FOR KEEPING PUBLICATIONS 
FINANCIALLY ALIVE 


By IRA L. BAKER, Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina 


T IS RATHER generally agreed that 

many high school and college pub- 

lications will be faced with pos- 
sible financial crisis next year. Com- 
mercial papers have, of course, felt 
the pinch of rising printing costs 
aggravated mainly by an _ unprece- 
dented and apparently unstoppable 
price in newsprint itself. Thus, if 
misery really loves company, there 
should be enough for all. 

Colleges certainly are in for a fairly 
rough financial time, a fact that was 
somewhat omniously indicated last 
fall at a national convention of editors 
and business managers at Detroit. 
Some of the larger universities re- 
presentatives indicated that their bud- 
gets were so limited that delegates, 
in many instances, were forced to pay 
their own expenses to the convention 
or at least help with the cost out of 
their own pocket. One harrassed busi- 
ness manager confessed to thumbling 
to Detroit. 


This rather precarious financial 
situation, then, seems to be a rather 
general trend in all journalistic media. 
Certainly the past two conventions of 
the Association of Newspaper Pub- 
lishers have been devoted largely to 
“business seminars.” 


This paper does not propose, how- 
ever, to dispense only gloom and doom. 
Rather it hopes to encourage, if pos- 
sible, the despairing business man- 
ager, editor, and adviser and say to 
them all that “All is not lost. There 
must be a way to continue coming off 
the press.” Like Nellie Forbush in 


“South Pacific,” the writer is a cock- 


eyed optimist” who believes that a 


) few tricks here and a budget-saving 


device there can not only see your 
budyet through next year, but that 
they can be used successfully without 
Sacr fice to professional standards or 
to reader interests. 
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IRST, select a printer who under- 

stands high school or scholastic 
publication problems; a “publication 
printer” rather than merely any job 
printer is ideal. 


Print less frequently if necessary. 
For instance, several college dailies 
have reduced publication frequency to 
two or three times weekly. By the 
same token, high school weeklies may 
reduce publication as necessary to 
keep sanely within financial bounds. 
Reducing publication is, of course, to 
be regretted but greatly preferable to 
complete stoppage. 


Select moderately priced paper. 
Many exchanges come in on highly 
glossed and elaborately enameled 
paper, a sometimes expensive luxury. 
The weekly newspaper of Furman 
University, the Hornet, uses regular 
newsprint and readers have never 
seemed to mind. If daily papers can 
get by with regular newsprint, chances 
are that your paper can. 


Exercise greater care in cropping 
out unnecessary details such as trees 
and chairs in your photographs, a good 
trick to save both space and money. 

Don’t throw away last week’s cuts. 
File with all necessary data pasted 
on the back of each. Particularly 
should you be careful to save cuts of 
faculty members, prominent alumni, 
and campus scenes, which may be 
used repeatedly. A well-filled and 
efficiently catalogued morgue will save 
any publication hundreds of dollars. 

Incidentally, take your own pictures 
if possible. If necessary, invest in a 
camera because the savings will pay 
for the camera many, many times. 
Particularly is this true if extra prints 
are offered for sale. It is quite possible 
for a staff photographer to pad his 
budget considerably by such sales. 

The other extreme in photography 
may be followed by hard-pressed staffs 






who may find it necessary to omit 
all cuts and illustrations. Such ex- 
tremity should be the last resort, how- 
ever. 


AREFULLY EDIT COPY before it 

goes to printer in order to avoid 
extra charges. Warn proof readers 
especially against making changes on 
page proofs, unless such changes are 
necessary to maintain accuracy. Those 
errors, of course, should have been 
caught in the original copy. 


Reporters should be taught to set 
typewriter margins to meet their 
printer’s specifications for computing 
typed lines into printed lines. Our 
own reporters, for instance, set their 
margins for 10-74, which tells the 
reporter that one typewritten line will 
equal two lines of type. We get seven 
printed lines of eight-point type to 
the inch, or six printed lines of ten- 
point type. Knowing this, we can 
easily avoid sending to our printer 
more copy than can be used. 


Another effective way to keep your 
newspaper from going broke is to 
meet deadlines with your printer 
promptly in order to avoid overtime 
charges. For a Friday afternoon 
paper, for instance, you might well 
have a Monday afternoon deadline 
for editorials, columns and features. 
Should not editorials and features, 
like Dr. Johnson’s letters, be written 
“in the cool of leisure”? Certainly they 
could not be written leisurely with a 
deadline hanging precariously near. 
Unfortunately, too many columnists 
insist on waiting too late to get their 
inspiration. Economy may easily de- 
mand more easily inspired column- 
ists. 

Many papers have found that re- 
ducing the size of their paper has 
saved them from economic crisis. Some 
of the country’s leading dailies have 
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done the same thing, as witness the 
New York Herald Tribune’s switch 
from the traditional eight columns 
to seven with no apparent sacrifice 
in news coverage. 


ORE AND MORE high school 

papers seem to be going “tabloid,” 
although there seems to be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the ultimate 
effectiveness of that format. For ex- 
ample, in 1953, F. M. Flynn, president 
of the New York Daily News was quoted 
in Editor and Publisher, in the April 4 
issue of that year, as follows: “I do 
not believe, generally speaking, that 
the tabloid can be published more 
economically. But I’d like to see more 
of them.” Mr. Flynn’s newspaper, it 
will be recalled, is not only a tabloid 
but also has the largest circulation 
in this country. 


There is, furthermore the possibility 
of going even further and streamlining 
headlines, cutlines, mastheads, thereby 
effecting considerable reduction in 
over-all production cost. 

So far, most of the suggestions made 
here have pertained to the mechanical 
problems of campus publications or, 
to be more specific, to editorial gim- 
micks. 


By going a step further in another 
slightly different direction, there ap- 
pear other additional sources of re- 
venue which have not been tapped. 
Those of you on the editorial side 
should be as interested — and as 
curious — about these additional areas 
as the business staff members are. 


RACTICALLY ALL COLLEGES, and 

many high schools have a student 
fee which includes all campus extra- 
curricular activities and publications. 
Fees in most schools have gone up 
since World War II. The pertinent 
questions here is whether or not the 
newspaper is getting the same old 
fee it did fifteen years ago or whether 
the fee has been increased to com- 
pensate for corresponding costs of 
paper, printing, etc. This question 
is worth checking into. 

To state this problem another way, 
especially if your school has no such 
system of fees, there is always the 
matter of subscription price. Perhaps 
you are not charging enough for your 
paper. Check with your pre-Pearl 
Harbor fee. You should be getting 
much more now. 

And what about promotion? Are 
you promoting your publication in 
your school and community? If not, 
you should be. One of the most 
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effective means of combatting the 
possibility of finacial disaster is to 
create the feeling among your readers 
that you are necessary nad indis- 
pensible. And do not forget that a 
newspaper must be more than a mere 
dispenser of news and glad tidings; 
it must do more than merely recite 
the “Glut of Publick Occurences.” The 
paper must serve efficiently, truth- 
fully, and faithfully the school and 
its community. A paper that does not 
fulfill those obligations has no right 
to survive. 


New York Lays Cornerstone 
of New School of Printing 


Microfilm copies of New York news- 
papers, modern speciment of print- 
ing, labor-management data and a 
Franklin Award medal were deposit- 
ed in the cornerstone of the new, 
$7,000,000 New York School of Print- 
ing at formal ceremonies on January 
17, the birthday of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The temperature cooperated with 
17 degrees to honor the day, and 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, glancing at 
his speech “...the sight of this sub- 
stantial structure gives me a warm 
feeling...”, tucked it hastily in his poc- 
ket, offered his congratulations, and 
moved to a more comfortable spot. 

The seven story, glass-brick struc- 
ture, when completed in 1958, will 
house 2727 students at one sitting but 
since it will run from 9 a. m. to 10 p. 
m. has been called a “three-shift 
school for a three-shift industry”. In- 
tended for students from all five bo- 
roughs, it will serve the city’s second 
largest industry that employs an esti- 
mated 3500 new workers each year. 
It will be run at three levels of in- 
struction: as a vocational high school, 
as an apprentice school for students 
already in the industry, and as an up- 
grading center for journeymen. 

Located at 49th Street and Ninth 
Avenue, students will move from one 
floor to the next on high-speed esca- 
lators. The first to be used in a New 
York Public School, they will be able 
to handle 1600 students in ten mi- 
nutes. The first two floors and half of 
the third will accommodate heavy 
equipment and two floors will house 
shops for the high school students. 
There will be 36 vocational shops, 26 
apprentice shops, 24 academic class- 
rooms and laboratories, a library, mu- 
sic department and activities rooms. 

According to the chairman of the 
Board of Education, every graduate 


since the school was started in 1995 
has been able to find a job in the 
printing industry. 

Principal of the school is Ferdy J, 
Tagle, long interested in schoo! publi- 
cations work and Chairman of the 
Typographical Contest commiitee of 
the CSPA for a number of years. The 
school represents his life work and it 
is due to his indefatigable zeal that, 
at a time when old areas were being 
cleared for new building develop- 
ments, the school project received 
quick action and top priority. 


Dean McKnight Retiring 


Dr. Nicholas M. McKnight, Dean of 
students at Columbia College, the un- 
dergraduate school for men at the 
University, has announced his retire- 
ment at the end of the academic year 
in June. Dean McKnight will go on 
leave for the spring semester with his 
retirement becoming effective as of 
June 30, 1957. 

For many years, Dean McKnight has 
been a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, serving as liaison 
between the CSPA office and the stu- 
dents who have been members of the 
working staff since the Association 
was founded. His understading of the 
work of the Association and his ap- 
preciation of the financial help which 
goes to the students who earn all or 
part of their college expenses in the 
office has been a big factor in the 
success of its operation. This was 
appreciated, too, at Conference and 
Convention times when extra cuts had 
to be taken and for which the Dean 
provided the necessary excuses. 

These are only a few of the ways 
in which Dean McKnight has been of 
help and the Association and all who 
have been working with it on this 
campus wish him well in the years to 
come. 


A new manual for use by printers 
and local printing trade groups work- 
ing with schools, educational officials 
and community organizations in the 
development of public relations and 
educational programs is now available 
from the Educational Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, 5728 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 


The School Press Review 
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number of perfectly normal 

every-day procedures have been 
pointed up, glamorized, and given 
names. One of these is the every-day 
procedure of getting along with people, 
and we call it “public relations.” 

In the field of education, at the 
secondary level, the high school news- 
paper can be a real factor in good 
public relations. I make this statement 
not as a theory but as a fact, because 
I believe that our newspaper, The 
Echo, has done a fine job in this field. 
I might say at this point that our 
philosophy is that a school newspaper 
should be a constructive force, and 
we build our program on this principle. 
This holds true both at school and in 
the communinty at large. 

We begin training our young people 
in good public relations in our journ- 
alism class where they learn that 
courtesy and accuracy are just as 
essential to a good reporter as the 
ability to put words together. Our 
journalism class does a weekly column 
of school news in the local newspaper, 
and if we receive complaints about 
the conduct, attitude or accuracy of 
our neophytes as they go about their 
business of gathering the news, they 
simply aren't considered for the staff 
of the school newspaper. The journal- 
ism class is a sort of proving ground 
for The Echo and no one can work 
on the newspaper staff who has not 
first spent a year in journalism. 

Our students get the first issue of 
the school paper shortly after school 
opens when each member of the school 
community receives a free copy. This 
first issue serves the double purpose 
of providing important information 
concerning the new school year and 
of advertising The Echo. This proce- 
dure greatly facilitates our subscrip- 
tion campaign which is waged in late 
September. 


eta THE LAST DECADE, a 


T™s GIVE-AWAY ISSUE is fin- 

anced by an evening of entertain- 
ment staged by members of the staff 
and featuring school talent and win- 
hers of a popularity contest conducted 
by The Echo. The contest ballot is 
printed in the paper so any student 
who wishes to vote must buy a copy. 
Members of the school community 
show great discrimination in selecting 
the student leaders and the announce- 
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The School Newspaper And Public Relations 


By ELIZABETH H. KIRBY, Adviser, The Echo, High School, Bridgeton, N. J. 


ment of the winners is a high spot 
in the school year. This program is 
well supported not only by the school 
community but by the town and is 
featured by both the press and radio. 


One of the proofs that the paper 
enjoys good public relations in the 
school area is the cooperation given 
the staff by other student organiza- 
tions. The subscription campaign is 
conducted by Student Council home 
room representatives who have the 
incentive of a free subscription in 
return for a 50 per cent or better 
enrollment. The advertising is sold 
by the retail selling group of the Com- 
mercial Department as a work ex- 
perience project, and the fine job done 
by these young people plays a large 
part in making the paper financially 
sound. We consistently end the year 
on the right side of the ledger and 
so can use our energy in getting out 
the paper rather than in worrying 
about how we shall meet our bills. 


LTHOUGH I know Im treading 

on dangerous ground here, I still 
must say that I know a great deal of 
our student interest is created by our 
so-called “gossip page”. The termino- 
logy is really incorrect because we 
carefully avoid any of the sort of news 
that the word “gossip” connotes and 
employ always the censorship of good 
taste. Much of this news comes from 
the students themselves by way of the 
Echo Box. We use no item that is not 
signed by the contributor. This parti- 
cular page is built on the sound and 
proven principle of journalism that 
names make news. 


One of the regular features is a 
column called HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
which is certainly uninspired and un- 
creative and requires only research 
into the school records. One year we 
decided to discard the birthday colunjn 
in favor of something with a little 
more “dash,” but that decision was 
short-lived. When the paper came 
out without the HAPPY BIRTHDAYS, 
there were howls of protest from the 
entire student body. So back went 
the column! And after all, it is the 
only way some students get their 
names in the paper. We know our 
so-called “gossip page” sells papers; 
the student love it — now to mention 
members of the faculty — and so we 
continue to include it in our planning. 









The Echo enjoys fine rapport not 
only with the students but also with 
the faculty and the administration. 
By means of regularly assigned 
“beats”, every department gets routine 
coverage every issue whether it pro- 
duces news or not. This is also true 
of the administrative offices. The 
cooperation that we get everywhere is 
wonderful, and the school principal 
and heads of departments as well as 
class and club advisers plan news 
releases so that the students get the 
story in their own paper the same day 
that it is released to the community 
by press and radio. The paper oper- 
ates under the English Department 
and the department head frequently 
stops by to tell the staff that she 
appreciates the job they are doing. 

The standing of the paper in the 
school and the kind of public relations 
job it is doing in the school commun- 
ity is well expressed, I think, by a 
sentence from the report of the 
Evaluating Committee that was in our 
school last spring: “We find the bi- 
monthly school newspaper enthusia- 
Stically received by both faculty and 
students.” 


UR SCHOOL PAPER sometimes 
gets opportunities to create good 
public relations in the community at 
large. This is provided most con- 
sistently by our advertisers, who are 
real supporters of the paper. The 
retail selling group and their adviser 
have done such outstanding work in 
this connection that it is no longer 
necessary to sell space for each issue. 
All selling is done at the beginning 
of the school year on a yearly basis. 
They do extend the space alloted for 
advertising three times a year—Christ- 
mas, prom time, and Commencement 
— to take care of special display ads. 
In the paper we give the advertisers 
promotion through the editorial col- 
umns and in an occasional feature 
story. We were very pleased early 
this school year to receive the follow- 
ing letter from the president of the 
Bridgeton Merchants Association, who 
is a regular advertiser: 

“Advertising in the Bridgeton 
High School ECHO is a way of 
bringing our name and merchandise 
to the attention of the future pur- 
chasers of the community. 


(Continued on Page 7.) 
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Finances Are Important 


One does not have to engage in any activity, school or 
otherwise, before coming up against the cold, hard, costs 
of continuing the operation. Whatever is worth doing 
has to be paid for in time and effort but, important as 
these may be, there’s a dollars and cents tag attached to 
it that has to be paid by someone. School publications 
meet this realistic fact in life even before the very first 
issue of a brand new paper leaves the school for the print- 
shop. 

it is one thing to roll along hoping for the best but 
there’ll come a day when a little piece of paper carrying 
some astronomical figures will shock even the least im- 
pressionable members of the staff into the semblance of 
life. Then will come the re-appraisal of the enterprise 
and a re-vamping of the garment to fit the cloth. 


Professor Baker has faced this situation in his own school 
and has told us some of the ways that corners can be 
cut. These vary from school to school but in every business 
activity, and there could be no paper without the busi- 
ness side to it, there are innumerable hidden costs and 
countless little activities that, taken alone, seem incon- 
sequential, but when added together can make up the 
difference between profit and loss. 

“Reducing publication is, of course, to be regretted but 
greatly preferable to complete stoppage”, states prof. Baker. 
This may be remedy in many schools. It is certainly to be 
recommended to no publication at all. It may take a bit 
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of planning and much thinking and doing but half a loaf 


is better than none. It is also much easier to continue 
in part than to end the whole operation. 


It is an evidence of maturity to adjust to conditions 
over which one has no control, provided, of course, some- 
thing is to be gained by so doing. We believe that a pub- 
lication is very much worthwhile and that a careful re- 
view of the financial records for the past few years will 
point the way to economies that will make the adaptation 
satisfactory to all. 


> > > 


Justify Your Existence 


In her estimable article on “The School Newspaper and 
Public Relations”, Mrs. Kirby states, “It is my sincere be- 
lief that a school newspaper can, and should, do a real 
job for education; otherwise, it cannot justify its 
existence”. 


Coming from a person who is not only a teacher and 
Adviser but, formerly, an experienced newspaper woman, 
this brings into sharp focus a basic principle that has 
resulted in success or failure for school papers and pro- 
fessional papers as well. There is little that can justify 
its existence unless there is some direct connection with 
what is now called “public” relations but which is, basic- 
all, “human” relations. 


In a recent interview between a distinguished news- 
paperman and a prospective employee, the latter asked, 
“How long will this employment last?” The reply was, 
“Until it outlives its usefulness”. Papers that once served 
hundreds of thousands of readers are no longer with us; 
magazines that once graced the stands are faint memories; 
TV and radio shows that attracted millions of viewers 
are forgotten. Somehow, they lost touch with their public. 


All of this is as true with a school newspaper, magazine 
or yearbook as it is with a professional contemporary. 
Our files are full of records of papers that were once leaders 
in their fields. Many of them depended on “school spirit” 
as a substitute for the touch that made them an integral 
part of their community, a welcomed visitor with each 
issue. Others were built about the strength and personal- 
ity of a single individual, often the Adviser, and with his 
departure, faded away for lack of support. At times, a new 
Adviser, finding no publication in the school, will write 
and say, “We were never members of your Association”. 
Often, we can give a complete history of a publication 
the memory of which vanished in a brief period of years. 


So, follow the advice that Mrs. Kirby gives. No one 
remedy will keep a paper alive. It must have many faces 
and many interests, just as it has many subscribers with 
all their likes and dislikes. Truly, it must justify itself 
and the measure of that justification is an index to its 
survival. 


The School Press Review 
























ERMANY’S YOUTH has founded 
G nearly 300 school magazines, with 
a monthly circulation of about 250,000 
copies, since the end of World War 
tl and, to foster their develop- 
ment, has established state press asso- 
siations and an overall national or- 
ganization which operates with the 
blessing of the Federal Minister of 


Education. This, and much more, has 
been learned from Dietmar Rother- 
mund, one of the young Germans who 
brought it into being, now a Fulbright 
Scholar at the University of Pennsyl- 
yania in Philadelphia. 

The contents of these publications 
differ to a large extent from those 
issued in the United States and the 
motivation touches upon matters 
which are either taken for granted 
in American publications or passed 
over as being unrelated to the major 
objectives of these papers. Most of 
the German magazines deal with 
school politics, described as improve- 
ment of teaching methods, political 
education and social studies, which 
is specified as a weak point in Ger- 
man high school teaching, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, which are not as 
active or as extra-curricular as in the 
United States, book and art criticism, 
literary experiments, and criticism 
and discussion of student self-govern- 
ment. The coverage of school news 
is decidedly limited for the school, by 
its structure, is much less of an in- 
terdependent community than an 
American high school. 

Magazines were developed in post- 
war Germany in the same atmosphere 
that contributed to steps leading to 
student self-government and other 
activities which tried to stress practic- 
al responsibility through learning-by- 
doing. Difficulties were experienced 
in introducing student self-govern- 
ment into the traditional authoritative 
frame of the German educational 
system. The school magazines, as new 
activities without a clearly defined 
position within the old school system, 
Succeeded in establishing themselves 
Outside this frame but within the 
school-community. Most of these 
magazines have little or no support 
from the teachers but they became 
the most obvious and concrete de- 
monstration of the efforts of students 
to establish a measure of self-govern- 
ment or, perhaps, self-determination. 
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School Publications, Post-War German Phenomenon 


Two basic ideas stimulated the Ger- 
man students into bringing their 
magazines into being and in establish- 
ing press associations throughout the 
nation. The first of these was a well- 
defined protest against the old order 
of education in Germany and the sec- 
ond, the improvement of the original 
magazines, the establishment of these 
organs of student thought and opinion 
in as many schools as possible, and 
spreading the “know-how” of school 
publications work into every corner 
of the state. In this respect, it must 
be remembered that student publica- 
tions were almost unheard of prior 
to World War II, that the idea of a 
student press was foreign to educa- 
tional and governmental thinking in 
almost all Continental countries, and 
that the authoritative and monolithic 
structure of a state system of educa- 
tion precluded the possibility of any 
changes or, to use a current American 
term, “modernization”. 


HERE IS NO DOUBT in the minds 

of observers that youth, regard- 
less of the age or era in which it 
lives, is desirous of change. The only 
way in which it could exist, however, 
was by conforming to firmly estab- 
lished customs or traditions. The dis- 
ruption of the old way of life by the 
war and, perhaps most important 
of all, the presence of foreign forces 
within the country, forces which had 
destroyed the old order, gave the 
young people the chance for which 
they had been looking. Long before 
the government of the country could 
determine its course of action, the 
young people went to work. By the 
time the government became stab- 
ilized, they were firmly entrenched 
in their new role. 

The major factor in this movement 
was played, perhaps subconsciously, by 
the American forces. All of them knew 
school publications as parts of the 
extra-curricular programs of their 
own high schools and colleges, and 
the idea of a publication in any other 
school would be considered a normal 
part of the program. In fact, any 
opposition to such a move would be 
as foreign to their ideas of a well- 
rounded school as the education of- 
ficials in Germany would consider 
them out of line with their own con- 
cepts. Before full control of the 
schools reverted to the local author- 
ities, the magazines had been started, 






usually under the supervision of the 
American Educational officers in Mili- 
tary Government. 

Another factor was the opening of 
schools for the children of American 
military and civilian personnel in 
Europe... School publications started 
when the schools opened in an effort 
to make these schools counterparts 
of their American contemporaries. 
These attracted the attention of the 
local German youth and, as all youth 
figures, what one can do another can 
try. They received help and en- 
couragement from the Americans and 
in the German state of Hesse, where 
there was a large concentration of 
American personnel, there began the 
first of the school press associations. 
Much of the inspiration for this came 
from some German students who had 
come to this country under certain 
exchange arrangements made be- 
tween civilian organizations, in co- 
operation with the U.S. Army, and 
who had also attended the anuual 
Conventions of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Associations. Subsequently, 
an exhibition of American student 
publications was displayed in Frank- 
furt, the CSPA having provided the 
bulk of the issues used. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE in the 

states of Hesse and Bavaria, and 
in the City of Berlin, provided a favor- 
able climate for the first school press 
associations in Germany. As there 
can hardly be a press association until 
there are publications, a substantial 
number must have come into almost 
immediate existence to provide the 
basis for state-wide groups. The young 
men and women who became imbued 
with the desire for magazine, adopted 
a missionary spirit and traveled about 
the country spreading their doctrines. 
Arrangements for their transporta- 
tion were made informally and, per- 
haps, “off the record”, by military 
officials, who also provided places for 
their meetings. - Sometime, a tele- 
phone call was all that was necessary. 
These young people were impressed 
with the informality of American ways 
of doing things and doubly impressed 
with the ease in which they were 
effected. Men in uniform have soft 
spots for the youngsters of the coun- 
tries in which they are located and 
Germany was no exception to the 
rule. 

(Continued on Page 16.) 


Poetry of the Month 


In gathering this material, the 
staff of the Golden Fleece, Mount St. 
Dominic Academy, Caldwell, N. J., 
working under the direction of Sister 
Mary Andrew, the Adviser, wrote to 
fourteen schools, all of which had 
reached Medalist or First Place ratings 
in the 1956 CSPA Contest. The poems 
selected were from the seven schools 
which submitted copies of their ma- 
gazines. The staff also picked up some 
ideas for their own magazine after 
studying the issues they received. 


> 


Dusk In Central Park 


Crackle of dry leaves... 

A little nervous squirrel busity digging, 

The plesant smell of the damp earth, 

My nose red with cold, 

The shudder of the trees as the wind 
penetrates their branches. 

High above in the dusky pink sky, 

I hear the droning timid hum of the 
plane; 

It sems to soothe the city’s weary 
nerves. 


Suddenly a little girl on roller skates 
grinds by, 

A little dog, just loosened from his 
chain, barks for sheer pleasure at 
his new freedom. 


Then the roller skates disappear... 

And the little dog’s bark comes faintly 
from far away... 

And then there is nothing but the 

Crackle of dry leaves. 


Lillian Frank 
Sketch Book 
Washington Irving High School 
New York, N. Y. 


<> 
Question 


A bubble is burst; a dream is ended. 
I stand 


At a crossroads crying, “Which way 
shall I turn?” No answer 


Breaks the stillness. Those I have 
loved and trusted 


Six 


Throughout the years pass, one by 
one. But they 


Are mute and travel their several 
paths. It is said, 


“No man is an island.” Yet in the 


final analysis, 


Each must stand alone to search his 
own conscience 


And find his own way. 
now. The road. 


I know this 


I choose, the decision I make, will 
be mine alone. 


Joyce Klansek 
Impressions 
Central High School 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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| See God 


I see God in flights of birds, 
In a poet’s gentle words. 

In the silent, laughing breeze, 
In the beauty of the trees. 
In a mother’s tender smile, 
In a baby’s charming guile. 


Marie Sauer 
Golden Fleece 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy 
High School 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


<> 


A Forest Retreat 


A ray of sunlight pierces 
Through the thick branches 
Of leaves in the trees 
Overhead. 


It brings light to a little 
Woodland clearing which 
Hides behind walls 

Of trees. 


Under the revealing light of 
The sun, the cove becomes 
A bustle of life and living 

In itself. 


The forest floor is a rug of 
Plush green moss, a rug in which 
Thousands of tiny lives are 
Forming. 


Beautiful are the flowers 
Which decorate the walls 
With colors bright, clean 
And fresh. 


A sweet intoxicating aroma 
Rises like incense from 
The awakening, growing 
Forest. 


Beverly Stough 
Imagination 
Saint John School 
Houston, Texas 


<> 


British Lord Assails Our 
“Pretentious Illiteracy” 


Henry George Strauss, first Baron 
Conesford of Chelsea, a former Con- 
servative Member of Parliament, who 
resigned as a junior minister from the 
Churchill Government in 1945 be- 
cause he disagreed with the Yalta de- 
cisions, has strong views on the En- 
glish language. In an address before 
the Authors Club in London last 
month, he touched on the “corrup- 
tion, decay and dissolution” threaten- 
ing the English language. This, he 
Says, is due to the Americans. 

He chose the word “under-privi- 
leged” as an example of the Amer- 
ican fashion “for using long words 
they don’t understand and rejecting 
short words like ‘poor’ which they 
consider mildly improper.” The Amer- 
ican “face up to” for “face”, “check 
up with” for “check”, “meet up with” 
for “meet”, and “visit with” for “vi- 
sit”, were also deplored. 

What would have been the result if 
Churchill, instead of saying, “Give us 
the tools and we will finish the job” 
had been Americanized into, “Give us 
the implements and we shall finalize 
the solution of the matter”, he asked. 
There was never a time, he said, when 
clear thinking was more needed and 
there never was a time when the cor- 
rect use of words was more neglected. 
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There are the second and third 
of a series of three articles issued 
by the Veterans Administrations 
for dissemination through school 
publications calling attention to 
educational aid for the sons and 
daughters of deceased veteran.) 


<> 


Second VA Release 


You’ve heard about ball players 
striking out in one-two-three order. 
And about things being as easy as 
one-two-three. 

A new ”one-two-three” has entered 
the scene. It’s in connection with the 
War Orphans school program for the 
sons and daughters of war veterans 
who died of conditions connected with 
their military service. 


This new “one-two-three” has to do 
with applying for War Orphans educa- 
tion, and it’s something all eligible 
high school students should keep in 
mind, should they plan on attending 
college under this new Government 
program. 

Here is the “one-two-three” of ap- 
plying for War Orphans schooling; 

ONE: If you are under 21, your living 
parent or guardian fills out an ap- 
plication for you and sends it to your 
nearest Veterans Administration re- 
gional office. If you are over 21, you 
file the application yourself. Forms 
may be obtained at the regional of- 
fice. 

VA checks this application with its 
records. If you meet the basic eligibil- 
ity requirements, it will send you “pro- 
visional approval.” 

TWO: Armed with this “provisional 
approval,” you will be given an in- 
valuable session of vocational coun- 
selling — tests and interviews de- 
signed to help you learn about your 
strong points — your aptitudes, abili- 
ties and interests. Once you get a 
firm understanding of yourself, you, 
together with your living parent and 
the VA counselor, map out a program 
of education best suited for you. 

THREE: After counseling is com- 
pleted, VA will issue its “final ap- 
proval.” With this, you’re ready to 
Start out on a course leading to a 
lifetime career. 

If you have any questions about the 
War Orphans education program, 
your VA regional office can help you. 
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College For War Orphans 


Third VA Release 


War Orphans schooling sponsored 
by the Government is a new type of 
program in this country; in fact it 
has been on the law books of the 
USA for only a few months. As a result, 
high school students planning to go 
to college under the War Orphans pro- 
gram have been asking the Veterans 
Administration a lot of questions. 


Here are VA’s answers to questions. 
most frequently asked: 


“My father was a veteran, and he 
died recently. Does that mean I’m 
eligible?” 

VA’s answer is “maybe.” For not 
all children of all veterans are eligible. 
The veteran must have served in World 
War I, World War II or during the 
Korean conflict. He must have died 
of some condition resulting from his 
wartime military service. 


Another question : “How old ‘must 
I be to go to school under the War 
Orphons program?” 

VA says you must generally be be- 
tween 18 and 23 years of age. How- 
ever, if you finished high school be- 
fore 18 you can start then. In some 
cases you can continue after age 23. 
For example, if you serve with the 
Armed Forces, you'll have five years 
from the date of your discharge to 
finish your schooling. 

“How can I ever expect to get a 
complete college education if I’m al- 
lowed only 36 months of War Orphans 
schooling?” 

It’s easy, says VA. Since the aver- 
age college year runs for nine months, 
four years of college would be the 
equivalent of 36 months of educa- 
tion. 

“I understand that the course I 
want to take under the War Orphans 
program must have special approval 
by my State. How can I find out 
whether my course is on the approved 
list?” 

Check with your nearest VA Region- 
al Office, advises VA. Any school or 
college course that’s approved for 
veterans under the Korean GI Bill 
will be considered approved for stu- 
dents under the War Orphans pro- 
gram. The VA Regional Office can 
tell you whether the course you want 
is approved. 

“What are the Government al- 
lowances for War Orphans school- 
ing?” 


You'll receive $110 a month if you 
are in school full-time; $80 a month, 


if three-quarters time, and $50 a 
month, if half-time. No payments 
may be made to students attending 
less than half-time. 

“Where can I get more detailed in- 
formation about War Orphans school- 
ing?” 

Write your nearest VA regional of- 
fice. 


The School Newspaper 
And Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


“The high school paper is read 
by those who are our potential 
customers and those whom we 
would like to have enter our stores. 
We know that once the friendship 
of the younger generation is made 
it is almost always held if you are 
an upright merchant and handle 
quality merchandise. 

“I think the Bridgeton High 
School ECHO is one of the best 
means of advertising to the younger 
generation in our community.” 


Carroll J. Riley, president 
Bridgeton Merchants Assoc. 


We are in good standing with both 
the press and radio. During Youth 
Week in May, the senior members of 
the staff work for one day with the 
staff announcers at the broadcasting 
station. The daily newspaper gets 
most of its school news from The 
Echo, which is printed in the paper’s 
job shop, but they always do us the 
courtesy of waiting for our release 
date although we roll two days before 
our circulation date. 

We have excellent relations with our 
printer, a great asset to any student 
newspaper. 

We try to take advantage of any 
special events that present them- 
selves. When Bobby Shantz was in 
town to promote his toy baseball 
game, two of our feature writers 
went to the store to interview him. 
When a former head of our English 
Departmene had a texbook off the 
press, we sponsored a luncheon in 
her honor in the school library, and 
the guest list included a deputy com- 
missioner of education and an editor 
from the Macmillan Company. Out 
high school received some very nice 
publicity as a result of that venture. 

We are far from perfect; we make 
many mistakes. But I do feel that 
in the field of public relations we have 

(Continued on Page 12.) 


EDITORIALS ... Choice Of The Month 


Someone who promised to help 
slipped up, so the editorials on this 
page were selected from recent copies 
of newspapers which had been mailed 
to the CSPA office. Incidentally, 
member-publications are supposed to 
mail us copies as they are published. 

—Ed. 
<> 


Is It Enough? 


Last October, we teenagers were en- 
gulfed in a whirlwind of activities — 
football games, homecoming floats, 
dances, and parties. 

But in a land only hours from 
Colorado by airplane, students, just 
like us, suddenly found themselves 
shooting their fellow men with ma- 
chine guns, when they should have 
been using ruler and compass; making 
“Molotov Cocktails” when they would 
have been more at home with a book 
of essays or poems. Girls, who in 
America, would be worrying over a 
fight with the latest boyfriend, now 
were shooting and fighting, along- 
side their men. 

Teenagers and little tykes, just 11 
and 12, who made up a great part 
of the thousands of Hungarian “Free- 
dom Fighters,” were not afraid to give 
their lives because they “could no 
longer be slaves.” 

And now, when the Hungarian Re- 
volution has been forced to a stand- 
still by Russian guns and tanks, re- 
fugees from that valiant country are 
pouring into America and other west- 
ern countries. 

Who in our nation has not read the 
dozens of newspaper and magazine 
articles about the refugees who are 
finding new peace and happiness in 
the fairyland that is the United 
States? And we weep in sentimental 
pity for those who are so grateful for 
the generosity of the great Land of 
the Free. We think that because our 
government has graciously consented 
to admit 21,500 Hungarians to this 
country, we have done a great service 
to mankind, and now can sit back and 
revel in our own glory. 

But is that enough? What about 
these 21,500 persons (yes, persons, 
with feelings and pride) who will live 
among us? Will they be accepted as 
persons, or will they be treated with 
kid gloves, since they are a shining 
example of American generosity? 

And what about the thousands in 
crowded camps in Vienna and other 


Eight 


European points? What about those, 
who have neither home nor privacy 
nor independence, nor the sense of 
security which comes with all this? 
What are we doing for them? 

And lastly, what can we do for the 
thousands of martyrs, whose blood 
could not purge an evil regime from 
their native land whose lives were not 
enough to ransom their homes and 
families and freedom? What can we 
possibly do for the dead, the “inter- 
nees” in Siberia, those left cold and 
hungry and homeless? 

We have failed the Hungarian na- 
tion. When Russia threatened to send 


“volunteers” in to the Suez Crisis, 
President Eisenhower stated that 
such a move would mean war. And 


yet, when Russian “volunteer” tanks 
and troops began the Massacre of 
Budapest, Americans sat smugly in 
their warm, comfortable homes, and 
kept eating. 

As teenagers and American citizens, 
we would like to know what is hap- 
pening to the Land of the Free, and 
the Home of the Brave. 


Tatler 
Catholic High School, 
Pueblo, Col. 

<> 


Council Studies 
Parking Problem 


If you happen to arrive late at the 
Heights parking lot any school day, 
you are likely to be confronted with 
a very pressing problem, “Where can 
I park?” 

There are 250 registered drivers now 
using the student parking lot. 

According to Mr. Roy Flint, in 
charge, “The facilities are woefully in- 
adequate to meet the growing popula- 
tion of our school.” 

How do other schools in the Lake 
Erie League manage the parking lot 
problem? 

Interviews with LEL principals and 
Student Council officers show that 
among the programs in effect are full 
time parking attendants (Parma), 
Stickers for the cars of registed 
drivers (Shaker, Euclid) and special 
passes for lunch time driving (Parma). 
Some of these schools do have greater 
parking facilities and smaller enroll- 
ments. 

Although our parking lot is inade- 
quate, at the present time students 
cooperate. It is apparent, however, 


that with increased school pvpula- 
tion, something must be done. 

Part of the front lawn, part of the 
lawn on our present parking lot, and 
the far end of the girls’ gym are a few 
of the locations that have been dis- 
cussed for expansion. 


All of this expansion, of course, is 
in the future, after the present stu- 
dents have graduated, but we must 
continue to do our part in keeping 
the parking lot safe. 


We have a responsibility both to 
our personal property and to our 
school. 

Black and Gold 
Heights High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


<> 


Is Our School — 
A Training Ground For Theft? 


Twelve o’clock noon. School is dis- 
missed for lunch an¢ again Jim rushes 
to his locker for his lunch, only to 
find that it has mysteriously disap- 
peared for the second time in a week. 


Locker thefts such as this lunch 
incident occuring at P. H. S. do not al- 
ways involve the most valuable items. 
Pencils, tablets, gloves, and scarves 
are the more common articles taken. 

However, wallets and money rre 
also frequently reported missing from 
lockers. This kind of “borrowing” fall 
into quite a different category. Who- 
ever the persons are who are Car- 
rying on this latest disgraceful ram- 
page are immature individuals, either 
without morals or without the de- 
sire to conform to common sense 
laws of society. In many cases wallets 
are taken from lockers the money 
removed, and the wallets then dis- 
carded in the wastebaskets. The ob- 
viuos solution? Don’t leave money or 
any valuables in lockers. Keep a lock 
on your locker. Not just overnight, 
but between classes and over the noon 
lunch period when, surprisingly, most 
of the thefts take place... . 

Even more important than the stolen 
articles is what these thefts may lead 
to. If the amateur thieves go free now, 
they will have greater confidence to 
attempt grand larceny in the future. 

Students, this is a serious matter! 
These thefts must stop. The cessa- 
tion of this action is essential to the 
reputation of our school — and to 
the future of some of our own school- 
mates. 

Mirror 
Palmer High School, 
Palmerton, Pa. 
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Mrs. Agnes H. Wilson, Adviser to 
the Echo, Lincoln High School, Sum- 
ter, S. C., will represent the Columbia 
scholastic Press Association and the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association at the Inauguration of Dr. 
Frank Richard Veal as fifteenth Presi- 
dent of Allen University, Columbia, 
s. C., on Sunday, March 30. Mrs. 
Wilson, active in school press affairs, 
js an alumna of the University and 
a former student under Dr. Veal when 


| he served as a professor at the Uni- 
versity. 


. a study of the current Amer- 


ican manpower situation clearly points 


Be nee 


77 


) up two closely related facts. 


First, 
of our Nation’s most talented high 
school graduates who do not go on to 
college approximately 100,000 each 
year are deterred chiefly for financial 
reasons, perhaps another 100,000 chief- 
ly by lack of motivation. Second, there 


' is a serious shortage of trained and 
* competent persons in almost every 
) field”, states the first Interim Report 
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| to the President of his Committee on 
{ Education Beyond the High School. 


Brooklyn Friends School Friends, an 
offset co-educational private school 
yearbook, according to its CSPA entry, 
was considered to have made such a 
new approach in covering the indivi- 
dual students that is merited two- 
clumns of praise and commentary 
in the Dec. 6, Scholastic Teacher. 

Time, February 4, under Education, 
carried some pertinent information 
on college admission procedures. Of 
Yale’s current and “typical” freshman 
class, it states, “Of 1031 boys, 506 were 
captains of varsity teams or won var- 
sity letters, 228 were editors of their 


_ School papers, 114 were editors of their 
{ yearbooks, 178 were either presidents 


of their student councils or of their 
senior classes”. From CSPA’s earlier 
tabulation, about 85% of those work- 


| ing on publications go on to institu- 


tions of higher learning. Not all go 
to Yale, of course, but the record 


| throughout the country must be im- 
y pressive. 


Marion E. Maranville, Adviser to the 
Sunrise Herald, Number One School, 
Scotch Plains, N. J., several years 
ago. is now teacher of a class of nine- 
gifted children in the Central 


News and Notes... 


Beach Elementary School, Miami 
Beach, Fla. Her class also publishes 
a news-magazine as a service to the 
whole school. 


“Follow These Tips to Improve Posed 
Photos” by Robert V. Esmond, North- 
ern Illinois State College, DeKalb, 
and “There’s a New Look in News- 
paper Front Page Design and Makeup” 
by Harold W. Wilson, University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism, in the 
January, Scholastic Editor, should not 
be missed by yearbook and newspaper 
staffs and Adviser. 


“Certification of Journalism Teach- 
ers” by Cynthia Baker Sharp, Towson, 
Md., High School, in the December- 
January, Quill and Scroll, reports on 
the status of such teachers in the 48 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Florida, Louisiana, Montana and Vir- 
ginia are the only states to offer spe- 
cial journalism certificates. Fourteen 
states certify journalism teachers only 
as English teachers. The situation in 
the rest is “muddled”. 


Rev. James Reese, O.'S.F.S., former 
Moderator of the Salesianum Review, 
Salesianum School for Boys, Wilming- 
ton, Del., writes from the University 
of Fribourg in Switzland, where he is 
doing graduate work that, “The 
schools here have no student journal- 
ism as in the US.A.”. 


Three out of four pupils like school, 
according to a survey made of 3000 
elementary and high school students 
by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, an organization of educa- 
tional authorities and school officials 
in the New York City area. The actual 
figure released by the emotional 
stability committee was 76.6%. The 
students liked best such items as 
meeting and being with people, 
trips and excursions, favorite teachers 
and courses, clubs, school plays and 
opportunities for a career. The rank- 
ing abomination was homework! 

“The Advertising Business and its 
Career Opportunities’, a pamphlet 
issued by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y., designed 
as an aid to Guidance Counselors and 
Faculty Advisers, is furnished without 








charge to educators; to others, at 10c 
per copy. 


“Newspaper Stylebook” for ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high 
schools, 54% by 7% inches, 69 pages 
in length, is a comprehensive, read- 
able publication issued by the Spo- 
kane, Washington, Public Schools. 
Published under the direction of 
Geneva M. Foss, Director of Publica- 
tions for the city system, it was re- 
garded by one professional newspaper- 
man as more comprehensive than 
many used by the daily papers them- 
selves. It is available at $1.25 per 
copy. 


About 2500 American firms publish 
magazines for use by people outside 
the company. The number of busi- 
ness organizations publishing internal 
house organs is probably ten times as 
large. Basically, a student publica- 
tion is a “house organ”. How many 
administrators regard it as such? 
How many American firms and busi- 
ness houses let their personnel write, 
publish, and pay for their house or- 
gans? How many require such work 
to be done on employee time after 
working hours? A thought for Ad- 
visers. 


Havelock Ellis’ “Dance of Life”, 
Chapter IV, “The Art of Writing”, has 
some excellent observations on gram- 
mar, spelling and other recurrent 
matters for those who do not think 
a 1923 book to be hopelessly out of 
date. 


“Financing School Publications” by 
Arthur C. Hearn, Dept. of Education, 
University of Oregon, and “A School 
Paper in the Elementary School” by 
Dorothy Ritchie, Park Slope School 
No. 1, Clifton, N. J., are two articles 
of interest in the November School 
Activities magazine. 

The National Education Association 
will observe its Centennial Year 
throughout 1957. Philadelphia, the 
birthplace of NEA, will be the site of 
the 1957 Convention. It was at a 
Philadelphia NEA Convention in 1926 
that the CSPA conducted the first 
meeting for school press Advisers ever 
held under the auspices of that or- 
ganization. 

The U.S. Treasury’s Savings Bonds 
Division couldn’t start much sooner 

(Continued on Page 12.) 


Features of the Month... 


These features were selected by the 
members of the LANDMARK, the 
newspaper of Flaget High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Rich and Joseph Ham- 
mer, Co-editors. Brother Brice, C.F.X. 
is the Adviser. 

<> 


Snowflakes Disappoint 
Lourdes; She Expected 
Falling Icecubes 


“This is snow?” asks Lourdes Bulo- 
quena, exchange student ,from the 
Philippines. I thought snow flakes 
would be at least the size and shape 
of ice cubes.” That’s exactly what she 
expected to see — come first snow- 
fall. She really thought it snowed 
snowballs. 


When asked how she thought we 
protected ourselves from these falling 
objects, she replied, “I thought you 
wore something special to keep your 
head from getting hurt.” 

Now, after having seen snow for 
the first time, Tiny is very much dis- 
appointed. “The flakes are so small, 
no bigger than my thumb nail,” she 
laments. 


Tiny is looking forward to learn- 
ing how to skate, (the hard way?) 
but tobogganing and skiing hold very 
little appeal for her just yet. In fact, 
she says she’s scared. 


Can you imagine how cold our 
weather seems to her? In the Phil- 
ippines it is considered cold when the 
temperature reaches a tingling 60 de- 
grees. Hence, Tiny has had some dif- 
ficult mornings. The first day of our 
semi-cold weather, she had to venture 
out three different times before she 
built up enough courage to brave the 
50 degrees temperature. 

So far Tiny concedes only one point. 
Snow really is beautiful. 

Purple Parrot 
West High School 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
<> 


Shakespeare Was 
Real Help 

Shakespearian quotations are still 
up to date, conntrary to the opinions 
of many students. “Dig” these crazy 
saying with modern meanings: 


“Violent delights have violent ends.” 
— throwing paper wads. “Indeed, 


Ten 


that’s out of air.” — driver looking 
at flat tire. “We know what we are, 
but know not what we may be.” — 
freshmen. “Let’s go hand in hand, not 
one before another.” — steady couple. 
“This is the short and the long of it.” 
— David Pascual and Jud Grubbs. 
“We may pity thee though not pard- 
on thee.” — unexpected absence. I'll 
speak in a monstrous little voicet” — 
speech student. “Let it serve for table 


talk.” — Noon hour gossip. “The 
golden age.” — teens. "I will make a 
star chamber of it.” — All A’s on the 


report card. 
White Buffalo 
High School 
Madras, Oregon 
<> 


Talent Scout Beats 
Boulevard Bushes, Captures 
Free-wheeling Song Merchant 


“George, you’ve gotta find a new 
talent! Our normal All-American 
talent ain’t sellin’ records for us. This 
is hurtin’ my bankroll, George.” 

“What do ya want him to do, boss?” 


Just as long as he sells. That’s all 
that counts.” 


George left room. Rich rugs cu- 
shioned his footsteps. The stairs were 
quicker than the elevator. He reached 
the street. 

“If I don’t find something quick, 
I’ve had it. Maybe if I walk down this 
block .. .” 


“Two hours and not a thing! Might 
as well call the boss so he can get the 
hatchet ready. Not a phone in sight. 
Better ask this girl on the motorcycle. 


“Say, Miss, where’s the nearest 
phone?” 

“Cool it, dad! I’m no chick, man! 
Just a gone cat!” 

“Huh?” 


“Man, dad, you’re some square! All 
us cats wear Tarzan haircuts.” 

“T just can’t let this get away. Bet- 
ter bring him to the boss. He'll take 
it from there.” 

“What’s is it, George? Tell it to go 
away! the boss pleaded. 


“Easy, boss. Easy. It’s all right. 
It’s our golden goose.” 
“It’s what?” 


“Don’t ya recognize him, boss? It’s 
Tireslasher Dan, former member of 
the Golden Punks. He made head- 
lines a few times.” 


“That’s nice, George What can yoy 
do, Tirelasher?” 


“It’s like this, daddy-o. I cai carry 
a mean tune while cutting tircs. Be- 
sides, I’m great on wine bottles.” 

The light dawned on the boss, 
“Magnificent! Call the sound studios 
right away. We'll have the Boston 
Philharmonic back him up. That'll 
catch the Welk crowd. And we can 
use green flares in the background, 
too. I can just see it now... His 
name in lights . . . Fans crowding 
the theatres . . . Dan doin’ a wine 


bottle concert . . . And money rollin’ 
in ... Tons of it.” the boss predicted, | 
Searchlights skimmed the skies 


when Dan opened at the Paramount 
two months later. Each time Dan 
smashed a wine bottle, a fan moaned 
in ecstasy and fainted in the aisle. 


Challenger 
Yardinal Hayes High School 
Bronz, New York 

<> 


Daly Diggins . 
Tell Me a Tale, Daddy 


Couldn’t eat breakfast this morn- 
ing due to some heavy reading that 
I did the night before. The eggs on 
my plate just stared at me looking 
for sympathy. 

What I was reading the night be- 
fore were nursery rhymes and the sad 
story of Humpty Dumpty was among 
them. This kid was so cracked up that 
all the local royalty couldn’t help him. 
All the king’s horses were there, even. 
They were probably the ones who 
really broke him with their hoofs. How 
could horses possibly help a cracked 
egg. I’m forced to eat grits from here 
on in. 

The story that really shook me up 
was the one about the baby whose 
mixed up parents put him in a cradle 
on top of a tree. And while he swings 
around up there in the breeze the 
sadistic mother just sings until the 
poor kid falls to the ground. Such 
people should be put away. 

Kids don’t have a chance these days. 
There was a newspaper ad for a movie 
recommended for children which read: 
“See children led through the night 
carrying knives and hatchets on the 
way to an unknown destination, see 
“The Return of The Boy Scouts.” 

The stupidest kid in all these stories 
is a wanderer named little Red Riding 
Hood. Her parents must have hated 
her. can you imagine the Hood family 


(Continued on Page 16.) 
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Certificates of Merit will be pre- 
sented to a senior on the staff of a 
newspaper or yearbook which is a 
member of the SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
SCOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION at 
the annal Spring Conference of the 
Association on Saturday, May 4, at 
Fresno, Cal., State College. Nominated 
by the Adviser, this will be the fifth 
year these Certificates have been pre- 
sented. The deadline for the sub- 
mission of names is April 27. This is 
an effort to acknowledge outstanding 
work on the part of student journal- 
ists. 

<> 


The MISSOURI INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION has announced 
that April 8 is the deadline for entries 
in the annual newspaper contest. 
There will also be a contest for in- 
dividual entries in nine categories of 
writing. The Newsletter carried news 
about the second annual “short 
course” tailored for yearbook and 
newspaper staffs and Advisers which 
has been set, tentatively, for June 
17-22. 

<> 


The School of Journalism at the 
University of Oklahowa, which has 
campaigned for a building of its own 
since 1922 and has occupied seven dif- 
ferent buildings on the campus since 
that date, broke ground on February 
14 for an unusually well-planned and 
efficiently coordinated structure to be 
ready for occupancy in February, 1958. 
H. H. Herbert, professor of journalism 
and founder of the school, and Dr. 
Fayette Copeland, the present dean, 
wielded gold-plated shovels to turn 
the sod for the $600,000 building. The 
spadework ended for the distinguished 
faculty members when the TV and 
news cameras had done their work. 


' Prof. Herbert is known to the stu- 


dent publications field as the founder 
of the first school press association in 
the world in 1916. For this, the CSPA 
awarded him a Gold Key in 1954. 


<> 


A feature of the Sixth Estate, 


} journal of the Empire State School 
, Press Association, is the “Hell Box”. 


Here are run the odds and ends of 
notes and personals that always seem 
to add so much to news in the school 
The annual convention 
dates have been changed from Octo- 
ber 26-27 to November 8-9 to avoid 
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With the School Press Associations... 


a conflict with the Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s Parents’ Weekend. 
<> 


The Maryland Scroll, journal of the 
Maryland Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association is edited by a different 
school with each issue. That for 
February was produced by Douglass 
High School in Baltimore. The big 
news of the month was the planning 
for the eleventh annual Convention 
to be held at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, near Washington, 
on April 6. A feature of the Conven- 
tion will be the presentation of an 
award to the young man or woman 
in a Maryland high school who has 
contributed the most to the school, 
county or state through work on the 
student publication. Nominations sub- 
mitted by the Advisers must include 
a picture, a biographical sketch and 
clippings covering the work of the 
individual to enable a board of judges 
to make a selection. 

<> 


Another spring conference will be 
that of the SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, on April 13. Group dis- 
cussions, commercial exhibits, equip- 
ment demonstrations and publications 
displays will be featured. The Best 
Story Contest awards will be pre- 
sented at the close of the program. 
Previous announcements had stated 
that entries in the latter Contest and 
applications for six scholarships had 
to be submitted by the 15th of March. 

<> 


Nathan Miller, Director of Education 
and Community Services for the 
Reader’s Digest, was the principal 
speaker at the Sixth Press Institute 
held at Savannah, Ga., State College 
on Dec. 6-7. This conference, spon- 
sored by the College, and organized by 
Wilton C. Scott, Public Relations 
Director, was centered about on-the- 
spot news writing and criticism. A 
distinguished group of consultants 
assisted in the workshops covering all 
phases of elementary, junior high, 
senior high and college newspapers, 
yearbooks and magazines. Members 


of the faculty, editors and publishers 
from all parts of the State, represent- 
atives of radio and TV stations, public 
relations directors and yearbook pro- 


(Continued on Page 12.) 





Coming Events 


11 Apr. — Temple Press Tournament, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 Apr. — North-Central Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Conference, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Plea- 
sant. 


12 Apr. — Wabash Valley Press Con- 


ference, Indiana State TC-IHSPA, 
Terre Haute. 
12-13 Apr. — State Conference, 


Florida Scholastic Press Association, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


12-13 Apr. — Annual Convention, 
New Mexico High School Press Asso- 
ciation, Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. 


13 Apr. — Convention, Southern 
Illinois High School Press Association, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. 


26 Apr. — Conference, Journalism 
Dept., University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 


26 Apr. — Eastern Indiana Journal- 


ism Day, Ball State TC-IHSPA, 
Muncie. 
26-27 Apr. — Annual Convention, 


Southern Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Washington University, Lex- 
ington, Va. 


3 May — Annual Convention, 
Georgia Scholastic Press Association, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 


6 May — Annual Convention, Cent- 
ral New York School Press Associa- 
tion, Utica College, New York. 


10 May — 30th Annual Conference, 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


16-22 June — 12th Anuual Work- 
shop, High School Publications, Ohio 
University, Athens. 


27-29 June—Yearbook Short Course, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


1-26 July — High School Journal- 
ism Institute, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 


8 Oct. — 5th Anuual High School 
Yearbook Workshop, State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

18-19 Oct. — 17th Annual Confer- 
ence and “Short Course” on Year- 


book Production, Columbia University, 
New York, N .Y. 


8-9 Nov. — 20th Annual Convention, 
Empire State School Press Associa- 
tion, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


Eleven 


With the School 
Press Associations... 
(Continued from Page. 11.) 


ducers, assisted in workshops and in 
individual consultations. 


<> 

The Indiana High School Press Re- 
view for January carried an interest- 
ing story by Charles J. Hopkins, 
Journalism Instructor at Jefferson 
High, Lafayette, on the trips taken 
by his students over the past three 
years to visit newspaper plants in 
such cities as Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, to men- 
tion a few, to supplement their knowl- 
edge of the newspaper. What adds 
to the interest is the fact they are 
taken by air. Purdue University has 
an airport almost at their very door 
and they can get some attractive 
charter rates for their trips. Before 
they go, they get their orientation 
lectures from Mr. Hopkins and while 
they are in cities they take in the 
sights. No wonder they can say, “most 
of our students want to go”. News 
was also carried of the forthcoming 
spring conferences to be held at 
Indiana State Teachers College in 
Terre Haute and Ball State Teachers 
College at Muncie, April 12 and 26, 
respectively. A forward-looking step 
was taken in each instance by co- 
operating with the Indiana High 
School Press Association on a co-spon- 
sorship basis to eliminate some dupli- 
cation of effort and conflict with the 
IHSPA’s regional conference. 


<> 

The current Excellence Contest of 
the OREGONS SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
concentrates on the sports page and 
three papers will receive plaques as 
top awards. Members of the Oregon 
Journalism faculty will rate the pages, 
giving 25 points each to Page Con- 
tent and Writing, and ten points each 
to Makeup, Typography, Headlines, 
Art (including photos), and Printing, 
a total of 100. The section, “Around 
the State’, carrying news, quotes from 
the papers, and comments, is one of 


the best that comes to our attention. 
<> 


High School Journalist, Illinois 
State High School Press Association, 
for January proposes a course on 
handling publicity and public rela- 
tions for Advisers of high school news- 
papers to be held during the summer 
of 1957 if the demand materializes. 
Administrators are becoming more 
public relations conscious and the 
Advisers are in key spots to help fill 
the need. “Opportunities in Journal- 


Twelve 


ism” by Simon Hochberger, Journal- 
ism Department Chairman at the 
University of Miami, Fla., a talk given 
before the Florida School Press Asso- 
ciation meeting last November, gives 


some sane and practical advice 


stripped of all verbiage. 


News and Notes 
(Continued form Page 9.) 

with its program for calling atten- 
tion to its work. During 1957, every 
one of the four million babies born in 
the United States will receive a mes- 
sage from the national director. All 
the hospitals are cooperating in the 
“Dear Parents” plan. Visitors are 
coming to Washington from all over 
the world to study the Savings Bonds 
programs which also helps to explain 
our way of living and the American 
tradition of thrift. An increase in 
interest rates for bonds has been re- 
quested of the Congress. 

Bryn Mawr College, Pa., has granted 
$139,385. in scholarship aid to 181 un- 
dergraduates this year to help pay for 
tuition and other expenses. The aver- 
age grant of all scholarship aid was 
$770.50 per student. 

“School Publications are Good In- 
vestments” by John F. Schrodt, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, Indiana High 
School Press Association, in the 
March, School Activities, has some 
good points for justifying work on a 
paper. With a record of performance 
dating back to 1777, it is still a mystery 
why publications have to “justify” 
their position. 

New Canaan, Conn. High School 
will have one of the four courses in 
journalism in a high school in the 
state next year, thanks to the efforts 
of Mrs. Anitra Marsland, Adviser to 
the Courant, who has worked long and 
arduously to effect action on her be- 
lief in the subject. 


The School Newspaper 
And Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 7.) 

a really constructive program that is 
the result of careful thought and 
planning. (I might add, parenthe- 
tically, that this sometimes includes 
“sitting on a story” when it is not in 
the best interest of the school pro- 
gram to release it.) We try to keep 
our ear to the ground for ways to 
expand our usefulness, because if a 
program is to be successful it cannot 
be static. 


It is my sincere belief that a . choo] 
newspaper can and should do «© real 
job for education; otherwise it can- 
not justify its existence. 


‘Inalienable Rights’ 
Appreciate By All 


Freedom is a word which plays an 
important part in all our lives. We are 
enjoying the benefits of freedom every 
day. Our freedom was first declared 
in 1776 when 56 men met in Phila- 
delphia to write down our rights. 
Then in 1778 the Constitution was 
adopted to protect these “inalienable 
rights.” A few of them are, the right 
to worship God in one’s own way, 
right to free speech and press, right 
to free elections and personal secret 
ballot, and the right to privacy in 
our own homes. 

Our most important right, the right 
to worship God in our own way, is 
the foundation for all our lives. On 
Sunday when we go to the church of 
our choice to worship in the way we 
wish, we seldom think of the poor 
people in the iron curtain countries 
who are probably hungering for a bet- 
ter foundation on which to build their 
lives. Certainly they go to church, but 
to them is preached only what the 
Kremlin wants them to hear. How can 
you have freedom of worship when a 
limited and censored amount is taught 
to you? 

Another important freedom is the 
freedom of speech and press. Through 
our newspapers we can criticize the 
government without the fear of be- 
ing imprisoned or being put before a 
firing squad and mercilessly shot to 
death. 

The right to privacy in our own 
homes is a freedom very near and dear 
to us all. We have the right to do any- 
thing we want to do as long as it is 
within the law. If we do not wish to 
express our criticism of opinions pub- 
licly, we have the privacy or our homes 
in which to discuss our views. No- 
where in the United States or in the 
free world do we have the fear of 
government informers listening out- 
side our doors. 

Besides these few freedoms men- 
tioned, we have many other price- 
less freedoms. These are being fought 
for and protected by our soldiers and 
our government, and we should con- 
stantly be aware of and appreciate 
our freedoms. 

South Side Times 
South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Schools Are News 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, School of Journalism, Florida 
State University. Tallahassee. 


SCHOOLS ARE NEWS. By Otis A. 
Crosby, Sylvia Ciernik, Hazel Trumble, 
and Jack Sherman. East Lansing: 
Bureau of Research and_ Service, 
Michigan State University. 102 pp. 


If all that the Michigan Com- 
munication Study did was to produce 
this booklet, its work was well worth 
it. The entire study, directed by Earl 
McIntyre, now at Florida State Uni- 
versity, certainly did much to help 
the public understand the schools and 
the schools to understand the public. 
This booklet is for editors and educat- 
ors who want to work together. 

In part one, which is for educators, 
the authors take up such topics as 
meet your editor, putting the right 
foot forward, this is news, how to 
write school news, school board busi- 
ness is news, let pictures help tell 
the story, organizing for news re- 
porting, filing and evaluating, the 
newspaper and the annual report. 
Each section is 
full or practical 
and sound in- 
struction. 


In part two 
which is for 
editors the ma- 
jor topics are 
why cover the 
school beat, 
handling the 
currculum story, 
schools — gold mines of news, the 
lighter touch, whence they came, how 
they grew, twelve months on the school 
beat. Editors will find each topic 
worth attention. In fact, the whole 
booklet should he read and re-read 
by editors and educators interested 
in better public schools. 


DEAN CAMPBELL 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDCA- 
TION. By Cliff Lee Brownell, Leo 
Gans, Tulie Z. Marron. New York: 
McMGraw-Hill. 249 pp. $4.50. 


The modern school should com- 
municate effectively with its public. 
The public should communicate ef- 
fectively with its public schools. Hence, 
there is continuing need for a study 
of public relations and education. In 
this instance the study is made by 
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educators with sound qualifications 
for the task. 

The first four chapters of the 
14-chapter book are: “These are Your 
Schools,” “The People Who Make Your 
Schools,” “Basic Considerations,” 
“Why Public Relations.” Then the 
authors tell how the public can be 
reached, taking up such topics as 
publicity, feature articles, pictures and 
exhibits, speaking radio and televi- 
sion, demonstrations and exhibitions. 
They close with a chapter on evalua- 
tion. 

Public school men talk a lot about 
public relations. Actually not too 
many know much about it. In fact, 
very few have considered it important 
enough to take a course in education- 
al public relations — one that so many 
of them need desperately. In such 
a course, obviously, Public Relations 
in Education should serve as a use- 
ful textbook. 


WHAT MAKES A COLLEGE? By 
Cornelia Meigs. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 277 pp. $5. 


Subtitled “A History of Bryn Mawr,” 
Cornelia Meigs’ book presents that 
college as it developed under the 
leadership of James E. Rhoads, Martha 
Carey Thomas, Marion Edwards Park, 
and Katherine Elizabeth McBride. It 
tells how this college has developed 
over seven decades its concept of the 
role of the small college for women. 
Without doubt, it provides convincing 
proof of the service such an institu- 
tion may perform successfully in the 
future as in the past. 


COLLEGE FRESHMEN SPEAK OUT. 
By Agatha Townsend. New York: 
Harper’s 136 pp. $2.50. 


What’s good about college, and what 
isn’t? In many books American col- 
lege educators have given answers. 
This time, instead, the customers re- 
port the strengths and weaknesses 
they discover in their first year of 


college. 
The 470 students—261 women and 
209 men — whose views provide the 


basis for his book are not necessarily 
representative. Nor are the univer- 
Even so, here is 


Sities they attend. 








significant 
people think about colleges. 

As freshmen these young men and 
women believe that their high schools 
should have done more to prepare 


study of what young 


them for college. They stress, too, 
the fact that college should do more. 
Finally they concede that as indivi- 
duals planning to go to college, 
they should have done more to pre- 
pare for college opportunities. The 
final sentence of the book is a mes- 
sage to students “you are the prime 
mover in your own education.” 


ALLIED ACTIVITIES IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL. By Louis R. Kil- 
zer, Herold H. Stephenson, H. Orville 
Nordbert. New York: Harper. 357 pp. 
$4.50. 


The role of allied activities — no 
longer termed “extra-curricular” — is 
well-established. Where these activi- 
ties fail, indifference rather than op- 
position often is the cause. For ex- 
ample, few of these activities achieve 
their full possibilities without qualified 
teachers to guide students. 


This book is written by men in 
schools and departments of education. 
Hence, they give the more or less 
standard treatment to each of the 
main activities — school government, 
homerooms, clubs, commencement, 
athletics, music, dramatics. They note 
that secret societies have more dis- 
advantages than advantages. The 
chapter on publications is disappoint- 
ing. It is marred by errors in in- 
formation. The selected references 
indicate that the authors overlooked 
some significant source materials — 
for example, Medlin’s and Alinutt’s 
books on yearbooks. Much of the 
counsel, however, is sound though not 
always given right emphasis. 


On the whole, the book is useful, 
up-to-date, well-organized, well-writ- 
ten. It has the limitations that books 
sometimes have when written wholly 
by men in one field. Even so, it should 
satisfy those who need a textbook for 
a course in allied acitivities. 


HIGH-SCOOL JOURNALISM. By 
Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe. New 
York: Macmillan. 452 pp. 


The 1956 edition of “High School 
Journalism” is better than the 1939 
or 1949 editions. It is better written, 
better organized. It is more compact. 
It is typographically attractive. And, 
it is up-to-date. 

Now as in the past, it is one of the 
four or five textbooks available for 
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high school journalism. It is intended 
to be a basic textbook for beginners 


in high school journalism. It also 
is “a guide for modern publication 
work.” 


The authors devote 17 chapters to 
the theory and practice on the funda- 
mentals of newswriting and fourteen 
to advanced study and exercises in 
publication work. The appendix pre- 
sents a list of newspaper terms. 


The authors’ concept of high school 
journalism, of course has not changed 
much. High school journalism con- 
cerns journalistic writing and putting 
out the high school newspaper. And 
that’s about all there is to it, so far 
as this books is concerned. 

If journalism teachers are satisfied 
with this concept, then they should 
be satisfied with this textbook. Journ- 
alistically it is generally sound. Educa- 
tionally, however, the textbook is 
restricted in scope because of the 
concept. 

There is a widespread need, many 
teachers have told the reviewer, for 
a high school level book that will pre- 
sent the mass media as they affect 
the lives of consumers, only a few of 
whom may be either amateur or pro- 
fessional journalists. 


Incidentally, Quill and Scroll feat- 
ured a newspaper critical service, 
too, a point on which the textbook is 
vague. The authors generously com- 
ment on the vital role of such press 
associations as CSPA. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR SOCIAL 
AGENCIES. By Harold P. Levy. New 
York: Harper. 208 pp. $3.50. 


Harold P. Levy subtitles his new 
book “A guide for health, welfare, and 
other community organizations.” And 
that’s exactily what it is. In a 17- 
chapter book he tells what to do and 
how to do it so far as this significant 
field is concerned. 


The author believes that social wel- 
fare agencies should reconsider their 
approach to public relations. He de- 
plores “the spirit of caution that per- 
vades the welfare field.” He says that 
workers “underestimate public inte- 
rest in their story.” They also “minim- 
ize what they themselves might do.’ 


He tells how to organize the public 
relations program, how to use the dif- 
ferent tools and “gimmicks,” and how 
to be guided by the experience 
agencies have had in reaching citi- 
zens — for example, in Celeveland, 
Tacoma, and Los Angeles. 
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Basic principles advanced in Levy’s 
book have been tested over and over 
again. Case stories are cited to show 
principles may be applied to solve 
problems. Long needed, this book 
should be an often-used handbook by 
men and women working with or for 
social agencies. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Kim- 
ball Young. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 632 pp. $5.75. 


First published in 1930, Social 
Psychology by Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Kimball Young is one of the 
most authoritative and comprehensive 
college textbooks in this field. 

Why should it interest the journal- 
ist? ihe newsman has a vital in- 
terest in this field because he tries 
to interpret society. So does the so- 
cial psychologist who examines man’s 
interaction with his social environ- 
ment. 


The journalist, therefore, should 
understand man’s basic character- 
istics, motivation, and emotion; social 
learning and interaction, foundations 
of personality, personality and cult- 
ture, subcultures and personality, be- 
lief systems, the self, and languge — 
all of which are chapter headings. 

Particularly illuminating are the 
social psychologist’s views on public 
opinion, printed media of mass com- 
munication, motion pictures, televi- 
sion, propaganda, censorship, and 
measurement of public opinion and 
attitudes. 


These topics as well as those which 
deal with the psychology of war, race 
prejudices, crowd behavior, and inter- 
national relations command the at- 
tention of the men who inform, in- 
fluence, and entertain the public 
through mass media. 


Long a popular book in this field, 
Social Psychology has been brought 
up to date again. It should be a rich 
source for journalists and _ social 
scientists alike, all of whom devote 
their lives to studying the problems 
and conflicts of people as they try 
to adjust to their social surroundings. 


CREATIVE COMMUNICATION. By 
Edwin Laird Cady. New York: Rein- 
hold. 158. 


Edwin Laird Cady, management 
consultant, in his preface says that 
his book is an attack “upon our latest 
model Tower of Babel.” He opens 
with a discussion of the vital need for 
two-way communications. 

He reviews some of the unfortunate 
formulas of communication. He urges 





men in industry to plan their com. 
munications to determine their pur- 
pose, plan their processes or me‘hods, 
select or make their tools, and to 
predict their results. 

A compact little book, Creative Com- 
munication presents self-development 
exercises at the end of its divisions. 
This helpful book — one of Rein- 
hold’s Pilot books — merits wide read- 
ing by beginners in business. 


THE ROMANCE OF WRITING. By 
Keith Gordon Irwin. New York: 
Viking. 160 pp. $3.50. 


How did writing begin? How did it 
evolve? Irwin answers these questions 
in The Romance of Writing, a book 
easy to read and understand in each 
of twelve chapters. 


He subtitles his book “from Egyptian 
hierglyphics to modern letters, num- 
bers, and signs,” using illustrations 
effectively. He begins “by the banks 
of the Nile,” goes on to “libraries of 
clay” and “the Aleph-Beth.” 

He considers the Greeks, Romans, 
Chinese, and the printer. He takes 
up shorthand, number symbols, signs 
peculiar to music, and non-Roman 
alphabets. It is a good introduction 
to the fascinating field of study. 


OUR LITERARY HERITAGE. By 
Van Wyck Brooks and Otto Bettmann. 
New York: Dutton. 241 pp. $8.50. 


It’s easy to learn about America’s 
great writers. Take the period from 
1800 to 1915. It is portrayed in 500 
excellent photographs and drawings 
and interpreted in copy beautifully 
written by Van Wyck Brooks and Otto 
Bettmann. 


Much of the text is a modification 
and condensation of that which ap- 
peared in Brooks’, Makers and Finders 
The five sections are: The World of 
Washington Irving, The Flowering of 
New England, The Times of Melville 
and Whiteman, New England Indian 
Summer, The Confident Years. 

Pictures and text blend to awaken 
the reader to the significant role of 
writers in American life. Pioneers on 
the frontiers of man’s thinking, they 
point the way to a better understand- 
ing of the changing world. 

Our Literary Heritage is a must for 
the high school library. In the home 
it should be a rich treasure trove even 
for the most casual reader. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS, 1837-1885. By Ed- 
win H. Cady. Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press. 263 pp. $4. 
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William Dean Howells was a man of 
several careers. He was an able edit- 
or of THE ATLANTIC. He was a suc- 
cessful critic. He was an outstanding 
novelist. And he hegan his career as 
a newspaperman in the Middle West. 


Professor Cady has written an ex- 
ceptional interpretation of the life 
and time of Howells. It is a thought- 
ful and thorough biography. It is an 
illuminating picture of the literary 
world in the post-Civil War period. 


To understand the man, one must 
understand the boy. To understand 
Howells, the reader must study the 
family in which he grew up. So he 
must examine the life of a boy in a 
country town more than a century 
ago. 

The biographer has examined source 
materials with scholarly diligence. In 
print he unfolds an understanding 
study of the evolution of a profession- 
al writer. Howells, the newspaperman, 
might always have been Howells, the 
newspaperman. 


But why wasn’t he? The influences 
in his boyhood made of him an ex- 
plorer of ideas. These he _ studied 
whether he was in Ohio or Italy. As 
he matured his search became more 
painstaking and more penetrating. 


William Dean Howells rose steadily, 
perhaps with little drama, color, 
glamour. He became a literary leader 
of great influence. No biography to 
date presents him so well as does Pro- 
fessor Cady’s outstanding interpreta- 
tion. 


YANKEE REPORTERS 1861-65. By 
Emmet Crozier. New York: Oxford. 
441 pp. $6.00. 


There are many stories of the Civil 
War. Some report the role of Lincoln 
and his generals, some the death 
struggle of the Union and Confederate 
armies, some the bitter feuds of pol- 
iticians hungry for power. This book 
is the story of how the press reported 
the tragic conflict of a nation divided. 


No war has been covered as the 
Civil War was. The newspapers were 
better prepared the next time. So 
were military leaders From 1861 to 
1865 the newsman had to be a rugged 
individualist, a hardy soul, an in- 
trepid adventurer. Men like Richard- 
son, Coffin, and Villard were, to men- 
tion a few. 

The Yankee reporters went on their 
own to where the war was for the most 
part. There were few if any regula- 
tions covering them. They impro- 
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vised; so did the officers with whom 
they coped. For the most part, they 
did an excellent job. Sometimes their 
dispatches helped the enemy more 
than the Union army. 

A veteran newspaperman, Crozier 
tells this story well. He does give more 
emphasis to the first two years or so 
of the war, but reports vividly the 
risks and perils reporters underwent 
to report the warfare. Without these 
men of courage, the Union armies 
might have fought without the ap- 
preciation or understanding fram 
home they needed to persist until 
victory came. 


YESTERDAY IN SPORTS. 
by John Durant. 
136 pp. $3.75. 


Edited 
New York: Barnes. 


George Washington liked to fish, 
hunt, ride. Benjamin Franklin wrote 
“A Treatise on Swimming.” John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Nathaniel 
Greene, James Madison, and other 
heroes of the American revolution en- 
joyed sports deeply. “Sports of the 
Founding Fathers” is only one of 62 
delightful articles in this collection 
form Sports Illustrated. 


Each article takes a look at the 
sports of yesterday — the prize fights, 
gridiron contests, racing, baseball, and 
many others. Each is a fine example 
of journalistic craftsmanship often 
illustrated by excellent though for- 
gotten pictures. Those who like sports 
will want this collection whether they 
are adolescents or adults. These ex- 
amples of excellent writing should 
made the reader ask for more. 


FRONTIER PHOTOGRAPHER. By 
Wesley R. Hurt and William E. Lass. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press 
and University of South Dakota. 135 
pp. $4.50. 


Stanley J. Morrow captured the 
West in pictures. An intrepid photo- 
grapher, he made his headquarters in 
Yankton, S. D., from 1868 to 1883. 
The authors effectively present the 
story of his photographic expeditions, 
quoting liberally from him and using 
many of the photographs he took. 

Photographing many different 
tribes,, Morrow took pictures of the 
Dakota Sioux, Arikara, Mandans, 
Ponca, Bannocks, Cheyenne, Crow, As- 
siniboin. He went to the Black Hill. 
He took pictures in the Crook camp- 
aign and in the reburial expedition 
after Custer’s massacre. 

Carefully documented, this book 
pays tribute to one of the few early 


photographers of the west. The Mor- 
row Collection rightly is regarded as 
a “priceless collection.” The authors 
share some significant parts of this 
graphic record with the readers. It is 
to be hoped that similar possibilities 
in other parts of the West will be 
developed. 


HOW TO ANNOUNCE FOR RADIO 
AND TELEVISION. Edited by Wil- 
liam I. Kaufman. New York: Hastings 
House. 95 pp. $2.50. 


Announcing is a hard profession to 
crash, William I. Kaufman asserts. 
In this book he preesnts a series of 
articles by experts who analyze dif- 
ferent problems of announcers. For 
one thing, they examine the similar- 
ities and dissimilarites in televsion and 
radio announcing. 


This is a practical book full of good 
advice for the beginner. For example, 
the article on personal selling stresses 
the need for empathy, the importance 
of personifying the product, sincerity, 
believability.. Here are the principles; 
all that the beginner needs is to 
practice them. 


THE HOKINSON FESTIVAL. By 
Helen E. Hokinson. New York: Dut- 
ton. $5.00 


Helen Hokinson was unique as an 
artist. From 1925 to 1949 her char- 
actres marched through The New 
Yorker, titillating readers. She por- 
trayed women chiefly, urban and sub- 
urban, as they coped with the trivia 
and triumphs of living. 


The Hokinson Festival present 484 
drawings. Each is a delight. This 
collection plus statements of apprecia- 
tion by John Mason Brown and James 
Reid Parker make it an unusual source 
of entertainment for men and wo- 
men alike. 


THE WORLD OF LI’L ABNER. By 
Al Capp. New York: Ballantine. 175 
pp. $.35. 


John Steinbeck says, “I think Capp 
may very possibly be the best writer 
in the world today.” With such an 
introduction, the reader needs little 
more. Al Capp does provide an ex- 
planation of how Lil Abner came to 
be. From thereon this it Li’l Abner’s 
story. 


This collection contains ten chapters. 
It opens with Sadie Hawkins’ Day and 
closes with the wedding day. Little 
more need be said about romance in 
Dogpatch. It runs the gamit of 
emotions from gulp to sob. 
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School Publications, 
Post-War German 
Phenomenon 

(Continued from Page 5.) 


Later on, they report, when the 
German authorities took over, the 
associations had to become used to 
governmental red tape and make 


formal applications for financial as- 
sistance. Managing committees had 
to be formally elected, constitutions 
and by-laws had to be adopted, but, 
in general, cooperation with the Ger- 
man educational authorities was good. 
Men with open minds and modern 
ideas were assigned to assist the edit- 
ors and press association officials. 
They had to operate, however, within 
the traditional educational system and 
what they hoped for or expressd in 
their public appearances they were not 
always able to carry out in actual 
practice. 


It was impossible to reproduce in 
Germany the cooperation which now 
exists between American universities 
and school publications, which is the 
basis for so much of the progress that 
has been made in this country. The 
universities in Germany are state 
supported — there are no private in- 
stitutions in that country. They fol- 
low an ancient pattern in which stu- 
dent press associations have never 
played a part. Such activities are re- 
mote from their thinking. The sec- 
ondary schools have been more in- 
fluenced by current thought and 
activity, much of which has come 
from the students themselves. 


The Federal Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, “Junge presse”, (Young Press), 
was founded in 1952. Within two years 
this included local press associations 
functioning in each of the ten states 
of the West German Republic. The 
editors of the magazines in Hesse, 
Bavaria and Berlin, mostly lads just 
completing their secondary school 
work, roamed the countryside to find 
out where magazines were published, 
met with other editors, and inspired 
the formation of other state groups. 
Curiously enough, the earliest of the 
school magazines were licensed by the 
Russians in East Germany. It was 
not long before they abolished all the 
independent papers in favor of their 
own well-planned and centralized 
communist youth magazines. So no- 
thing was accomplished in East Ger- 
many then, or since. 
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E ROAD to such organizations 
was not easy. As one editor stated, 
“The Federal association was very 


poor”. Some money was provided by 
the Federal Government to pay for 
postage and meetings. The high 
schools had no funds for this and some 
of the young people complained of 
having a hard time to get permission 
to be away on school days to attend 
meetings. As time went on, the Fed- 
eral Government became more in- 
terested in the Young Press and spon- 
sored a number of meetings for editors 
dealing with German reunification, 
communist ideology or with rearma- 
ment. All these meetings were planned, 
organized and conducted by the 
young members of the Association. 
Under German law, each state has 
autonomy in cultural affairs. This 
enabled the central government to deal 
with the Young Press on a national 
level with whatever actions or deci- 
sions that had been agreed on going 
back through channels to the state 
groups. 

Almost all German school magazines 
are self-supporting. They have their 
financial problems and have devoted 
much of their time to seeking out new 
and cheaper methods of printing and 
production. Just now, the Federal 
Secretary is experimenting in his of- 
fice at Hamburg with an electric mim- 
eograph machine which permits 
printing photographs by stencil. This 
secretary is, incidentally, the one and 
only paid employee of the Young 
Press.. 

To support this Federal Secretariate, 
a sponsoring committee was founded 
in 1955 which is responsible for the 
financial and organizational con- 
tinuity of Young Press. There is also 
a managing committee of young people 
elected each year. The sponsoring 
committee consists of former members 
of the managing committee which al- 
so contributes to the continuity so 
much desired. There is a provision in 
the constitution, however, that pre- 
vents the sponsoring committee from 
over-ruling the managing committee. 
This gives the managing group the 
majority vote on all important finan- 
cial matters. 

Meanwhile, with an established or- 
ganization within the German State, 
Young Press and its members have 
developed contacts with other editors 
and publications outside the country 
Meetings organized in cooperation 
with youth centers in other European 
countries gave them some information 
on which to work but securing the 


names of other publications still ; roves 
to be a stumbling block to -nuch 
positive effort. They learned that 
Denmark’s schools had publications 
and these two countries at present 
constitute the only centers of 0: zgan- 
ized school press work in Europe. Very 
recently, there has been organized a 
European School Magazine Association 
as a result of Danish-German initia- 
tive, which is trying to strengthen 
contacts with all school publications. 
Last spring, a meeting of French- 
German magazine editors was held, 
the result of long and extended ef- 
forts through the French Secretariate 
of State for Education. A_ school 
magazine exhibition is now being 
arranged in the Musee Pedagogique, 
the French Education Service Center 
in Paris. 


The next step, for which there have 
been a number of preliminary pro- 
posals, is a meeting in Copenhagen 
of all magazine editors and school 
press officials in Europe. All Amer- 
ican Advisers and editors will watch 
these developments with great in- 
terest for they are largely a reflection 
of their own activities and an ex- 
tension of their work into lands over- 
seas. 


Features of the Month... 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


naming a child Little Red Riding? 
Actually she never even rides, little red 
or otherwise. 


This Hood kid tells her grandmother, 
“What big teeth you have.” The grand- 
mother answers, “Better to eat you 
with my dear.” (Actually it’s not 
grandmother at all, it’s a renegade 
wolf from the Presley pack.) One 
can get nervous wondering when 
“Red” is going to catch the gag. Final- 
ly, a friendly native woodsman chops 
off the wolf’s head and saves the day. 
Gads, how messy. 


Other stories consisted of Old ladies 
living in shoes with big families. (I 
didn’t even know that shoes had fam- 
ilies). Also Old Mother Hubbard who 
had a starving dog. It’s my guess that 
she had some food stached away for 
herself somewhere. 


It’s no wonder that Richard X. 
Poinc always says, “Out of the mouths 
of babes come gems and Gerber’s.” 

The Springhillian 
Spring Hill College 
Mobile, Alabama 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish —— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 





This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 





The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (__) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
| School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
; Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c). 
CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
i CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 


CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 

| al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

4 School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 


Invites You 


To Enter Your Publication In The 


23rd ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear 
and concise idea of the standing of their book by comparison with other books issued by similar schools. 


Each book is checked against the itemized 1,000 point scoring system as it appears in the 40-page “Year- 
book Fundamentals.” The comments, suggestions and criticism are entered in the score book which is for- 
warded to the entrants after the announcements of ratings at the Annual Yearbook Conference. In addi- 
tion to the list u: itms to be scored, the “Yearbook Fundamentals” carries explanatory text of additional 
value to both Advisers and staffs. 


DEADLINE: July 1, 1957. RATINGS ANNOUNCED: October 18, 1957 


For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING the... 


Seventeenth Annual Short Course 


In 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


to be held at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 
Friday, and Saturday, October 18-19, 1957 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics for staff and Advisers designed as a unified, progressive 
course in the organization, production and publishing of the yearbook. 

A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday, October 19, at the Biltmore Hotel, featuring a speaker 
and a topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 

Placings in the 1957 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 18. An exhibition of 
outstanding yearbooks will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library on the University campus. 

Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 3. 

For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








